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Slr. Wallace’s New Opera, 
(Concluded from our last.) 


Tue third act opens in the Villa d’Aranguez, mentioned by 
Don José de Santarem to the King, as the place where he 
would find Maritana “at the appointedhour.” Accordingly, 
as the curtain draws up, Maritana is discovered in a “‘ magnifi- 
cent apartment” in that sume villa, though how she was per- 
suaded to go there is not explained. She vents her discontent 
in a recitative and air, in I’ major, of exceeding simplicity 
and beauty. The air, ‘‘ Scenes that are brightest,” (for which 
Mr. Bunn has supplied verses that are excellent, in spite of 
the facetious Mr. Punch) is destined to achieve great popu- 
larity. It is at once elegant and striking. At the moment 
we are writing, a gentleman with a barrel organ is grinding it, 
for our edification, under the window—but much as we 
like the melody, we would gladly tender him twopence to go 
and play it elsewhere—out of our immediate hearing. How- 
ever, nightly encores have put the public fiatfon its destiny, 
and no doubt it will for many a year torment us—like the 
“ Light of other days.” 

Lazarillo, now the servitor of Don José, is attending on 
Maritana, whom—often as he has previously beheld her, and 
plainly as he told Don Cesar where to find her, when he was 
in the palace of the Montefiori*—he has entirely forgotten, as 
these words will testify :— 

“What can this mystery be—and who is yonder lady, so secluded—a 
prisoner in this palace ?” 

May not this be called aslip? But “dormitat Homerus,” 
and why not Fitzball? Maritana exit, and “ the noise of 
a carriage is heard to stop,” (see book, page 28,) when Don 
José appears, and instructs Lazarillo to allow none to enter but 
a-certain cavalier (the King)—whom he saw yesterday—and 
to fire with his arquebus at any one else who may intrude. 
“ Having no real authority to detain Don Cxsar’—says Don 
José to himself—he is still at liberty.” Ignorant of his 





*Don Jose.—Your wife—who told you she was here? 
Don Cesar.—The same good fairy that drew the bullets from the 
arquebuses, (Act II, Scene II.) 





reprieve he will keep aloof—the King will freely discourse 
with Gitana, and forget the ‘‘ heauteous Queen,” for a smile 
of whom Don José would “how gladly perish !” And so 
Don José vociferates a recitative which treats of love rejected, 
and an air which treats of war triumphant. The recitative, 
in E, is well written and effective—the air, in the same key, 
is very energetic, but narrowly escapes being vulgar. The 
orchestration, however, by its brilliant character, throws dust 
into the eyes of the critic, and forces him to commend what 
he might soberly condemn. On Maritana’s re-entering, Don 
José warns her that her husband approaches—and in the 
twinkling of an eye Lazarillo shews in the King. Don José 
and the Page retire. The King makes warm love but cold im- 
pression. Maritana suspects his identity and leaves him with 
the exclamation “ Ah unlucky Maritana!” At this juncture, 
while the King is exulting in anticipations of plenary success, 
Don Cesar appears at the balcony—Lazarillo, who had fired 
at him below, fires at him again above, and missing him 
above as he had missed him below, forthwith recognises him 
and disappears. A scene occurs between the King and Don 
Cesar, which is not without comic interest. The latter de- 
clares he has come to see the Countess de Bazan—the King 
proclaims himself Don Cesar de Bazan and asks the intru- 
der’s name, who with ready wit replies :— 


“If you’re Don Cesar de Bazan, I am King of Spain—” 


and forthwith puts on his hat—whereupon the King laughs 
heartily, and the two sing a long duet together, in which 
certain mysteries are expounded to Don Cesar, and among 
others the fact of his having been honored with the King’s 
pardon an hour before his supposed execution—whereby the 
treachery of his friend Don José is laid open to him. Tired 
of his assumed character, Don Cesar at length owns he is not 
the King. Whereat the real King—who has, throughout the 
duet, supported his part as Don Cesar de Bazan, relating his 
adventures, how he was to be shot, and how he was reprieved 
by the King’s mercy, &c. &c.—jeers him good humouredly 
and so the duet concludes. The dramatic conception, the 
ready flow of melody, the preservation of individual character 
in the two persons singing, and the varied and brilliant 
orchestration of this duet are alike worthy of admiration, 
and speak great matters for Mr. Wallace’s aptitude in the 
composition of music intrinsically theatrical. In fact the 
subject could hardly have been more skilfully or more feli- 
citously treated. 

At this juncture enters Lazarillo, with the news of the 
Queen’s arrival. The King, in a fright, orders Lazarillo to 
see Don Cesar expelled from the house, and hurries out to 
meet her. Lazarillo then explains to Don Cesar how he 
would not have shot at him had he known him. Maritana 
now comes in, and Lazarillo judiciously leaves the persecuted 
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pair alone, to recognise each other, and interpret all the pre- 
ceding mysteries, which they readily effect in a duet, the 
gem of the third act, and one of the best written and most 
charming compositions in the whole opera. The melody to 
the words ‘Oh, Maritana,” in A flat, is exceedingly pathetic 
and deliciously vocal. The coda, * Yes, yes, oh joy,” is full 
of exultation. In this duet Mr. Wallace has given another 
surety of his experience in the tactics of dramatic music. 
Nothing could be more apropos, while musical outline and 
poetic beauty are eminently observable. Maritana and Don 
Cesar are now acknowledged to each other, lawful man and 
wife—and they embrace accordingly with infinite fervor and 
sincerity. But Lazarillo enters, and bids Don Cesar fly, for 
that the King’s guards have come to seize him. Don Cesar 
makes his exit, as he made his entree, by the baloony—though 
not with the idea of ignominious flight, but to seek the Queen 
and entreat her protection for himself and his wife. As he 
departs, Maritana and Lazarillo, turning to the portrait of the 
Virgin, intreat her interference in a, so-called, orison, which is 
neither more nor less than a melodious aria a due, in E minor, 
with a simple arpeggio accompaniment. The motivo is sim- 
ple, tender, and truly devotional—but the development, with 
its elaboration of thirds and sixths, smacks strongly of the 
modern Italian feeling, and, in our opinion, degrades the 
purity of the opening—but this tells with the public, and dis- 
plays to advantage the capabilities of the vocalists, and there- 
fore, perhaps, we ought not to grumble. Nor should we, but 
for the exceeding charm of the opening phrase, which is really 
too graceful to be spoiled by triviality—or frittered into nothing 
by the stale elegancies of opera-house cadenzas. 

The King re-enters, and Maritana throws herself at his feet, 
when, lo! Don Cesar re-appears at the balcony—much to his 
Majesty’s dismay—ejaculating lustily :— 


“* Great sire, depart, nor seek a heart 
I from thine arms am here to save !"”” 


(To save Maritana’s heart from the King’s arms is an origi- 
nal notion, at the very least!) And straightway Don Cesar 
locks the door. ‘“ Why?’—enquires the King. To which 
replies Don Cesar :— 


“Thou art my King—thou’st my dishonour sought—my wife in- 
sulted—thus I that wrong repay !""—(Throwing down his sword.) 


To which the King— 


‘Intruder! Whatho? Who waiteth?” 


To which Don Cesar— 
“ Sire, an instant hear me—”’ 


and without further parley sings a ballad, about a “flower that 
bloometh”—and a “moon that weepeth”’—and a “ poison 
shrub”—and the “memory of the past’—and other pretty 
.matters, apropos of the immediate situation. This so affects, 
the King that he immediately responds (‘ with emotion”)— 


‘* Away—I spare thy life!” 


Now the words of the ballad are pretty enough, and Mr. 
Wallace's music involves a sentimentally elegant melody a Ja 
Balfe, in the key of modern sentiment par excellence, D flat— 
but why Don Cesar should sing it, and why the King should 
listen to it, and, more than all, why the King should by its 
influence be moved from his wrath, is for Mr. Fitzball (or 
some future commentator on his works) to explain—for certes, 
the drama, as represented on these boards, and as printed in the 
books sold at the doors, gives no clue to it whatever. But 
the motives of Shakspere’s Iago are a mystery—why not those 











of Mr. Fitzball’s creation ? Away with hypercriticism—let us 
take what we can get and be content! We may surmise, 
however, fairly, that a vast number of the andience, on the 
first night, did not precisely fathom the mystery, for never in 
our experience of matters theatrical do we remember so tre- 
mendous an uproar as the encore of this ballad elicited. Mr. 
Harrison might well say, “Sirrahs, an instant hear me !”—~ 
for he was at least seven minutes on his legs awaiting the de- | 
cision of the majority. At length his lips were seen to move, 
and as well as we could guess, he repeated the first verse—but 
not a syllable, not a note, was heard. The second couplet, 
the uproar having partially subsided, was partially heard. We 
really pitied the singer, who being compelled to. utter the 
words set down for him, uttered them to his utmost, and so 
made the absurdity of the situation more glaring. 

One good turn deserves another, and so the King having 
accorded to Don Cesar his life, the latter returns the benefit 
by another of equal weight. He relates how he climbed the 
garden-wall, to cast himself, ‘‘ unlooked for,” at the Queen’s 
feet—how, hidden behind the foliage, he heard two voices “ in 
converse deep”—how one voice (a man’s) said, ‘‘ Madam, 
you are betrayed, the King, to-night, meets Ais mistress in a 
villa””—how the voice was Don José, and the lady addressed 
was the Queen—and, how he (the valiant Don Cesar) indig- 
nant, slew, with his “‘ own true hand,” the traitor who would 
have betrayed his king, by daring to approach the innocent 
Queen with words of unlawful love. “I have done my ut- 
most,” he concludes, ‘to preserve thy honor, can’st thou 
destroy mine?”—The King (much affected) orders the door 
to be unlocked, and before Lazarillo and a number of offi- 
cers, with certain of the royal household, who enter at the 
instant, appoints Don Cesar de Bazan ‘‘ Governor of Gre- 
nada.” Upon which occurs the following spiritual dia- 
logue :— 


“ Don C. Valentia is also vacant, sir— 
King. Would you prefer it to Grenada? 
Don C, Valentia is one hundred leagues from Madrid, sir, and 
beyond the reach of my creditors. 
King. (Laughing convulsively—as well he may)—Well, well, go- 
venor of Valentia, be it, then.’’ 


The only objection to the joke is its untruth—since Va- 
lentia is not one hundred leagues from Madrid. The actors, 
for variety’s sake, ‘‘ ring the changes” on the joke, and one 
night the King confers Valentia on Don Cesar, who straight- 
way demands Grenada, for a like reason—but Grenada is no 
more three hundred leagues from Madrid than Valentia, and 
so neither way will the joke stand (excellent as it is per se) 
on the score of verity. 

But to a more grateful subject. A trio in G—a morceau 
d’ensemble for Maritana, Don Cesar, and the King, is a 
delicious piece of vocal harmony, accompanied with the 
utmost delicacy. It occurs when Don Cesar has told the 
King of Don José’s villainy. The finale, a slight aria, with a 
choral response to each couplet, is very brilliant, if not very 
novel, and winds up the opera with spirit. 

A more complete success we never recollect within the 
walls of an English Theatre. ‘Ihe actors were all called 
before the curtain—and after them, Mr. Wallace, the com- 
poser, who was cheered enthusiastically for several minutes. 
Indeed our clever countryman has every reason to be satisfied 
with his debut. All the noted musical characters in the me- 
tropolis were present, and every one of them joined heartily 
in the vociferous approval of the great body of the audience. 
In fact, universal content was observable, Mr. Wallace has 
thus well begun, and if he achieve not many and great works 
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it will be his own fault. Nature has richly qualified him for 
his career, and chance has thrown fortune in his path—let him 
grasp it while he may. We wish him all the good luck 
he merits, and congratulate him heartily on what he has 
already experienced. 

To Mr. Bunn, the manager, and to all the artists employed, 
we owe congratulations and thanks. The opera has been pro- 
duced in costly style—the band and choruses have been en- 
larged, and the mise en scene is all that could be wished. The 
singers did wonders. There were nine encores the first night. 
Miss Poole, especially, has won a new wreath of laurel. Har- 
rison astonished us by his spirited attempt at portraying the 
character of Non Casar—more particularly with the masterly 
impersonation of James Wallack fresh in our remembrance. 
Borrani is wonderfully improved, both in voice and method. 
Phillips deserves praise for softening down the disagreeable 
character of Don José into something bearable. He sang 
with infinite spirit. Miss Romer acted with life and energy, 
and sang generally well, occasionally to perfection, Maritana 
is a most arduous part. We must say a word for Mr. 
Hughes the leader, who executes an obligato violin accompa- 
niment in Borrani’s aria, in first rate style. We have else- 
where given Mr, Tully his meed of praise for the care he has 
bestowed on the choruses, and we have already pronounced 
Mr. Wallace an able and judicious conductor. 

And so much for Maritana, the production of which will be 
reckoned, as we anticipated, an era in the history of British 
dramatic music, and which we recommend all our readers 
(and especially our country friends) to go and hear forthwith. 


J. W. D. 





The Rise and Progress of the Ltalian Opera 
in Gngland, 
BY GEORGE J. O, ALLMAN. 


“ Qual vaghezza di lauro? qual di mirte? 
Povera e nuda vai—Filosofia 
Dice la turba al vil guadagno intesa.” 


PETRARCA, 


‘¢ A record of the unforgotten dead.” 
G. J. O. A. 


CHAPTER III. 
DRYDEN—HIS DELINEATION OF “OPERA.” 


Most unfortunately both for the poet and the musician, His 
Most Sacred Majesty departed this life before it could be 
performed ; and when it was produced, no success attended 
it: but these are vulgar vicissitudes, and all such disastrous 
fates fall within the compass of ordinary probabilities. 

The condemnation which this met with was deserved, for, 
so near a revolution as the times were, it seems hardly 
possible, or, at least, probable, that it could have escaped it. 
A tissue of fanaticism, and democracy ; full of allusions and 
allegories, too obvious not to be discovered. In short, a vehe- 
ment and ascetic tirade of whatever was obnoxious to the 
government; had Saint Cecilia herself not only composed both 
poetry and music, but doffed her immortal for a sublunary 
garb, and performed its principal character, it must have been 


his amusing preface is most worthy of remark. At that time, 
in all human probability, he had, perhaps, never witnessed the 
representation of a single scene of an Italian opera; and yet 
glorious John’s definitions—his conceptions—of its peculiari- 
ties, and advice for its improvement and perfection, are greatly 
to be admired ; and, even now, after the lapse of a century and 
a half, we can perceive a resemblance; a little remote, it is 
true, but yet a resemblance; and, in that description of the 
state of the opera then; and with our own knowledge of what it 
has arrived at now; we can trace, like a dream of sunny and 
innocent childhood in our declining years, its various ramifica- 
tions—its vicissitudes, and its struggles—the eye, following 
slowly the long vista of the past,—in the loom of years we be- 
hold it in its adolescence, a pigmy statue; and gradually re- 
tracing its course, we can but scarcely recognise in the tower- 
ing giant it beholds, in the mighty colossus, which, has in- 
creased inch by inch, through successive ages to the monster 
it has become now, the once puny creature, whose progress 
fostered by our early music and dramatic composers we are 
attempting to depict. 
Truly it has now arrived to such perfection, that we might, 

witnessing the representation of some chef d’quvre of opera, 
now, well exclaim in the divine breathings of Shelley— 


“ But these things might our spirits make 
Amid the all surrounding air, 
Their own eternity partake.’’ 


The preface of Dryden to this opera is in itself so perfect 
in its vividness, that we do not hesitate to extract it. ‘An 
opera,” says he, “is a poetical tale or fiction, represented by 
vocal and instrumental music, adorned with scenes, machines, 
and dancing. The supposed persons of this musical drama 
are generally supernatural, as gods and goddesses, and heroes, 
who, at least, are descended from them; and in due time are 
to be adopted into their number. The subject, therefore, 
being extended beyond the limits of human nature, admits of 
that sort of marvellous and surprising conduct, which is re- 
jected in other plays; human impossibilities are to be received, 
as they are in faith, because, where gods are introduced, a 
supreme power is to be understood, and second causes are out 
of doors; yet propriety is to be observed even here. The 
gods are all to manage their peculiar provinces : and what was 
attributed by the heathens to one power, ought not to be per- 
formed by any other.” 

“ If the persons represented were to speak on the stage, it 
would follow of necessity that the expressions should be lofty, 
figurative, and majestical: but the nature of an opera denies 
the frequent use of these poetical ornaments ; for vocal music, 
though it often admits a loftiness of sound, yet always exacts 
a melodious sweetness ; or, to distinguish yet more justly, the 
recitative part of an opera requires a more masculine beauty 
of expression and sound: the airs must abound in the soft- 
ness and variety of numbers, their principal intentions being 
to please the hearing, rather than to gratify the understand- 
ing. As the first inventors of any art or science, provided 
they have brought it to perfection, are, in reason, to give 
laws to it; so, whoever undertakes writing an opera, is 
obliged to imitate the Italians, who have not only invented, 
but perfected this sort of dramatic musical entertainment.” 
“ We know that for some centuries the knowledge of music 
has flourished principally in Italy, the mother of learning, 
and of arts; that poetry and painting have been there restored, 
and so cultivated by Italian masters, that all Europe hag 
been enriched out of their treasury.” 





sealed with the same fate. 


“Tt is almost needless to speak anything of that noble 


The boldness and vigour displayed by Dryden throughout 
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language in which this musical drama was first invented and 
performed. All, who are conversant in the Italian, cannot 
but observe that it is the softest, the sweetest, the most har- 
monious, not only of any modern tongue, but even beyond 
any of the learned. It seems, indeed, to have been invented 
for the sake of poetry and music, the vowels are so abounding 
in all words, and the pronunciation so manly and so sonorous, 
that their very speaking has more of music in it than Dutch 
poetry or song.” 

“ This language has in a manner been refined and puri- 
fied from the Gothic, ever since the time of Dante, which 
is above four hundred years ago; and the French, who now 
cast a longing eye to their country, are not less ambitious to 
possess their elegance in poetry and music, in both of which 
they labour at impossibilities; for nothing can be improved 
beyond its own species, or further than its own original 
nature will allow; as one with an ill-toned voice, though 
ever so well instructed in the rules of music, can never make 
a great singer. The English have yet more natural disad- 
vantages than the French; our original teutonic consisting in 
monosyllables, and those encumbered with consonants, can- 
not possibly be freed from these inconveniences.” 

Shakspere must have felt that there was a reciprocal 
charm reflected from music on the singer, as well as from the 
singer on music, when he wrote his beautiful comparison 
of the sound of a cultivated to that of an uneducated voice. 

“ Ditties highly penn’d, 
Sung by a fair queen in a Summer's bow’r, 
With ravishing division to her lute.”’ 








(To be continued.) 





Errata in last chapter, page 509, line 2 from bottom, for “ Thomas,” 
read “ Matthew.” Page 510, in the last nofe, line 6 from bottom, after 
the word “ afterward,” read “ celebrated.”’ 








Dramatic Litelliqence. 


Drury Lane.—Mr. Wallace’s Maritana is played every 
night, and increases in attraction. The public know it now 
by rote, and appreciate it accordingly. The Devil to Pay is 
a hit and no mistake, as the overflowing half-prices testify. 
Flora Fabbri has fairly taken the British public by storm. 
Astonishing execution, perfect finish, and feminine grace, are 
combined in so high a degree in this exquisite danseuse, that 
she must henceforth rank among the undisputed queens of 
the fascinating terpsichorean art. She is encored on every 
occasion in her most prominent pas. Her acting, moreover, 
is full of vivacious espieglerie, and sparkling with gaiety and 
humour. The ballet is in all respects entitled to praise. The 
orchestra is now reinforced by the recruits who assist in Mr. 
Wallace’s Maritana, and who now remain for the ballet. 


HayMARKET.—Two new and highly successful farces have 
been produced here, of which we shall next week render a 
detailed account to our readers. The Miseries of Human 
Life, (from the pen of Mr. Webster, we believe), is the 
cognomen of one of them. Mr. Knowles’s comedy draws 
excellent houses, and greatly improves on repetoin. 


Princess’s.—The beautiful drama of ‘‘ The Violet” has 
proved so successful, that Mr. Maddox has judiciously r1e- 
tained it in the bills during the whole week, and it is likely 
to run one or two more, The new ballet continues its suc- 














cessful career. When are we to haye the long desired and 
often announced opera of Edward Loder? The musical world 
is all anxiety to hear it. 


FRencH PLays.—We were present on Friday night at the 
elegant theatre in St. James’s, and were much pleased by the 
entertainments, which consisted of Un Mariage sous l’ Empire, 
a comedie-vaudeville in two acts, by Ancelot and Paul Duport, 
and the Chevalier du Guet, also a comedie in two acts. The 
principal parts in the former were sustained by Mdlle, Martel- 
leur, M. Lafont, and M. Cartigny. Mdlle. Martelleur, in 
Octavie, shewed an aptitude in sentimental comedy, which sur- 
prised those who had only considered her as a light comedian. 
The aristocratic hauteur and impetuous character of the 
Baron’s niece, were portrayed to admiration by this charm- 
ing artiste. The first scene with Victorin Geoffry, her future 
husband, and the scene where she insults the Pére Chopineau 
and his wife, were masterpieces of legitimate comedy. Nothing 
was overdone, while nothing was tame or undecided. The 
impulsive haughtiness of the old French noblesse appeared in 
all its dignity and all its overweening bearing. In the second 
act, where the woman, dejected and forlorn—deprived of her 
possessions, humbled in her pride—weeping the loss of him 
she secretly adored, though in her palmy days too proud to 
own it—the very woman, melting away in the gentleness and 
tearful passion of her lone womanhood—Madlle. Martelleur dis- 
played histrionic qualities of a higher order than we could 
have given her credit for. A more beautiful picture of des- 
pair, softened down by female grace, we never witnessed. Her 
tears were so natural as visibly to affect the audience. Great 
things may be expected of Mdlle. Martelleur, or we are much 
deceived. Lafont and Cartigny, in Victorin and Chopineau, 
were perfection. In the Chevalier du Guet (which Mr. Wigan, 
the comedian, introduced at the Lyceum, under the name of 
Watch and Ward), the delicious drollery of Lafont, the unctuous 
humor of Cartigny, and the coquettish espieglerie of the pretty 
and vivacious St. Marc, kept the audience from beginning to 
end in a roar of laughter. M. Ulric and Mdlle. Grave also 
deserve mention, as sensible and clever artists. The house 
was filled with aristocrats and fashionables. The enterprise 
and taste of Mr. Mitchell, the excellent lessee, seem in a fair 
way of receiving golden returns. D. 





Lines for Music. 


I HEARD a voice in accents sweet, 
Breathe consolation’s silver sound, 
And roses seem’d beneath my feet, 
To spring, in hope’s enchanted ground! 


Oh! it came o’er my fever’d soul, 
Fresh as a fountain of delight, 

And on my bosom gently stole, 
Like music on the lonely night. 


It bade my fainting heart be gay, 
And with such tenderness reproved, 
I wept beneath its witching sway, 
For who could hear that voice unmov'd ? 


It taught me there was rest above 

Life’s wintry clouds,—sweet rest from care ; 
It taught me, too, that truth, and love, 

And sympathy still lingered here! 
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SMusings of a Mlusictan. 


BY HENRY C, LUNN. 


“ Why these are very crotchetz that he speaks ; 
Notes, notes, forsooth, and noting!” 
SHAKSPERE. 


No, XLVIII. 


MODERN ENGLISH OPERAS. 


Tne first opera I ever heard in an English theatre was the “Barber of 
Seyille.”’ I need scarcely say that, being in those days when it was the 
custom to mutilate the production of a foreign composer so barbarously 
that its own author would not have known it, the reminiscence is at this 
moment somewhat faint. Nevertheless, I recollect that Count Almaviva 
was played by a light comedian, who could not utter a note. As it was 
necessary, however, that a tenor voice shonld be obtained somehow, the 
Count was usually accompanied by his valet, who kindly consented to 
sing whenever his services were required, in consideration, I presume, of 
being allowed ‘to associate constantly with a person of such distinguished 
rank. Another favourite “opera” at this time was called “Rob Roy,” 
the principal character in which was acted by a tragedian. Here it was 
not thought necessary that the hero should sing at all, even by deputy, 
and it was therefore as much like an operatic composition as “ Hamlet ser 
would be, were Laertes, Polonius, and the Queen to favour us occasionally 
with a song, and the courtiers unanimously to agree to throw in a chorus 
or two for a change. 

These days, however, are now passed away, and English opera, are 
gaining ground rapidly in public estimation. People are gradually ac- 
customing themselves to listen to operatic compositions merely for the 
sake of the music; and neither a light comedian nor a first tragedian 
form any longer a portion of the dramatis persone. Native voices ar 
bane to be criticised, and native composers to be known and appre-¢ 
ciated. 

But in the musical construction of the modern English opera, as we 
have yet seen it, much remains to be done before it can hope to take a 
place with the masterly productions of our continental neighbours. The 
connexion which now exists between the opera house and the music- 
shop is fatal to the genius of the composer; and until this fact is fully 
understood, we can entertain but little hope of that success which, under 
other circumstances, would be certain. 

When an opera is about to be produced, the music-publisher is the 
person from whom the greatest amount of emolument is expected, and he 
it is, therefore, who must at all events be satisfied with the music as a 
commercial speculation. For this purpose a certain number of songs are 
introduced which, being often lugged in without regard either to the 
sentiment or to the sense of the scene, are usually preceded by cut and 
dried “cues,” which are kept ready in the theatre at a moment’s 
notice. A villain, for instance, who has been accepted by the audience 
as a villain, and wears very dark hair and a very forbidding aspect accor- 
dingly, will, after committing an act for which any man, in private life, 
would most undoubtedly be sent forthwith to Newgate, suddenly advance 
to the foot-lights, and inform, the audience that he was not always a 
villain—that in those happy times of childhood, when he would run 
about and catch butterflies in his hat, his hopes and dreams were pure 
and unsullied as the virgin snow. Then follows a pathetic ballad, which 
the audience see in perspective piled up on the counters of the music- 
shops at two shillings each. In like manner the tenor, instead of an- 
swering a civil question civilly, will bring the unfortunate questioner to 
the front of the stage, and, merely telling him to “listen,” convey a 
masonic sign to the orchestra, (who are in his confidence) and compel 
his doomed victim to stand and be sung at during a ballad of two verses 
with a cadence, and, very probably, an encore into the bargain. 

To show the utter absurdity of these “cues,” and the total want of 
thought with which many vocalists will learn and speak them, as if they 
were the finest specimens of sentimental writing in the world, I recollect 
an instance of a theatrical manager who, merely in joke, wrote one of 
tl.:m for a young lady who wished to introduce the song of “Kelvin 
Grove,” in a piece, the scene of which was in London. The “cue,” 
intended as a jest, was taken by the lady in earnest; and, to the surprise 
of the author of it, during the progress of the piece at night, when 
she was deserted by her lover, and repining at her destiny, she advanced 
to the front and, with a solemn expression of countenance, said, “I can 


now for the glare of fashionable life ? I will go down immediately to the 
‘¢ Black Bull’’ in Holborn, and book aplace to Kelvin Grove.” 

It appears to me that we have scarcely yet sufficiently understood that 
the interpolation of the action of a dramatic poem by a number of songs 
bearing no relation whatever to the peculiarities of that poem must not 
only be a shock to the judgment of the audience, but, considered as a 
principle, must be equally fatal to the worth of the opera as a work of 
art. In the German and Italian operas we shall generally find that the 
songs which have been detached from them are portions of the dramatic 
action. In the English operas, on the contrary, they are usually two 
verses of maudlin sentiment, which, being written for the music-shops 
instead of the theatre, might often be taken out of one piece and placed in 
another, without the slightest detriment either to the song or to the 
0 

But it may be asked how are the concert-rooms and drawing-rooms of 
the metropolis to be supplied with music if composers do not considex 
them at all in their operatic productions? My answer is, that the opera- 
house and the concert-room have nothing whatever to do with each 
other. Broad dramatic effect must be the aim of the operatic composer, 
who seeks anything beyond mere temporary popularity; and, as pro- 
ductions of this kind are only suited for a large theatre, it would then be 
our study to cultivate a style of composition which should be as much out 
of place in the opera-house as the others would be in the concert-room. 

The general feeling of an opera should never be lost sight of by the 
composer, if he would wish to produce a work which shall take a high 
rank as an entire composition. The songs must not be diconnesed from 
the dramatic action, but must embody the feelings of the vocalist who 
sings them, and spring naturally from the situation in which he or she is 
placed at the moment. An opera is, in reality, nothing more than a 
dramatic poem, forcibly expressed by the aid of music. As long, there- 
fore, as this artistic truth is opposed by the influence of the music-seller, 
nothing great can be produced. The two principles are antagonistic in 
their very nature, and can no more unite than can oil and water. Whilst 
the one flourishes, the other inevitably decays; and the composer who 
loves the art must therefore be considered responsible for the choice which 
is open to him. 





Rediews. 


“ Treatise on Harmony.” At¥Frep Day. (Cramer, Beale, 
and Chappell.) 


(Continued from our last.) —Without enquiring minutely 
into the History of Music, and examining, from stage to stage, 
the various modifications to which this most complicated and 
beautiful art has been subject, or the gradations through 
which it has attained its present apparent perfection (perfection 
—for who, hearing and feeling, can believe that beyond what 
is, can be?)—without entering into these particulars, we may, 
with a very cursory glance at the crude compositions written 
in the old ecclesiastical modes, and even at the less barbarous, 
though little less strange—to our tempered appreciation—com- 
positions of the 16th century, perceive how purely artificial is 
the method upon which such music has been constructed. 
The narrow limits of harmonic combination, the rigid rules for 
the resolution, and no less so for the preparation of discords, 
and above all, the irregular and imperfect scales according 
to which this music was composed, exemplify the insufficiency 
and incompleteness of all the theories which at that time 
prevailed. The early music was formed from an arbitrary 
succession of sounds—for such we must, ingleed, consider the 
harsh and unnatural progressions and combinations that were 
formed from the old ecclesiastical modes, each of which con- 
sisted of nothing more or less than the notes of our scale of C, 
without modification of sharps or flats, excepting a flat to B, 
which alone was employed to evade the dissonant interval of 
the diminished 5th on B natural; but this was always an ac-: 
cidental, and was never used as a note belonging to any mode 





bear my fate no longer. Forsaken by the being I adored, what care I 


or key. Hence, therefore, were derived the Ionian mode, 
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which consisted of our diatonic scale, beginning from C—the 
Dorian, consisting of the same notes, but beginning from D— 
the Phrygian, still comprising only the same sounds, but be- 
ginning from E—the Lydian, beginning from F—the Myxoly- 
dian, beginning from G—and the CEolian, beginning from A. 
These six were the only modes or keys then in use, the scale 
beginning from B being disallowed, as, having an imperfect 
5th, there could be no common chord on the key note.— 
Having, we say, this arbitrary succession of sounds from which 
to deduce all their effects of melody and harmony, it may well 
be imagined that the early musicians were forced to make arbi- 
trary rules for the governmentand disposal of these sounds. Such 
rules have come down to us as the formal code of strict coun- 
terpoint; and include all that affects pure concords and dis- 
cords, by suspension and transition. But as yet evidently all 
was as artificial as arbitrary—musical sounds, which had been 
derived from nature, had never been referred to natural laws 
for their government. In course of time men began to find in 
the echoes of the rocks, the vibrations of the lyre, and:the har- 
monic scale of all tubes and strings, that nature produces not 
only simple sounds, but combinations of sounds, and always 
maintaining the same order and proportion; (unlike the arti- 
ficial chords produced by that variety of intervals of which the 
ancient scales were composed, between certain notes major, 
and others minor, &c.) were more soft and beautiful to the ear, 
and quite available for practical music. They employed them 
accordingly, and attempted to restrict them to the laws of their 
own artificial system. By degrees, however, genius, catching 
the first glimpse of pure natural science, abandoned the formal 
rules of the art for the beautiful effects of which the new 
combinations were, by the various treatment of which they 
were susceptible, capable of producing. Thus from time to 
time has the fund of musical combinations been increased, 
every succeeding master rendering familiar, by his beautiful 
application of it, some new—we mean unaccustomed—treatment 
of these chords, arising from the harmonics of nature: and 
now, while every one breaks the established rules, every one 
refers to his predecessors as authority, and is satisfied to err 
under the cloak of such exemplary error, and requires not the 
justification of being beautiful because he is correct. 

It appears to be upon this notion of the rise and progress of 
musical science, that Dr. Day’s Treatise has been written, and 
the author thus explains his views :— 

“ The laws affecting diatonic harmony, however correct and sufficient 
while such diatonic harmony alone is used, are by no means so when 
applied to chromatic; the endeavour to force the latter under the same 
Jaws, which have been found applicableto the former, appears to me the 
reason why the laws of harmony have been so vague and indeterminate, 
and so utterly opposed to practice. Diatonic discords require preparation 
because they are unnatural; chromatic do not, because they may be said 
to be already prepared by nature. This is practically seen to be true b 
the comparatively early use which was made of the dominant Mico 
without preparation; these discords in either major or minor, although 
diatonic, yet being fundamental chords, do not require preparation ; after 
these came the supertonic discords ; lastly, those of the tonic, of which the 
examples, although as yet comparatively few in number, are to be found 
in the best modern authors.” 

In carrying out this idea, Dr. Day appears to have made 
it his principal object to separate the ancient and modern 
styles, or schools, of music; and his book is, therefore, divided 
into two parts. The first part develops all the established 
laws of the ancient, or strict style, in a very perspicuous order, 
setting forth the laws of pure part writing, as recognised under 
the head of practical counterpoint; and shews the utmost re- 
sources of this style of music. The second part propounds a 
new series of laws, to account for and to govern the many 
deviations from contrapuntal propriety in modern music, 
which form some of its greatest beauties; and by tracing these 








laws to natural principles, assumes to raise the Theory of 
Music to the dignity of a Natural ‘Science. 

Having given this general outline of the plan of the work, 
we shall proceed to analyse the first part, chapter by chapter :— 

Chap. I. Of Intervals—which consists of a mere table of 
technical definitions, but describes only such intervals as are 
to be found in the diatonic scales, major and minor. 

Chap. I1.—Of scales and keys—in which the question, so 
severely argued by theorists and critics, as to what is the true 
minor scale, is entered into with much earnestness, and with a 
most clear-sighted and logical view of the subject. The author 
thus expresses himself :—~ 

“In this chapter, the scales, major and minor, are written: the minor in 
a manner which is becoming both practically and theoretically more 
common than it was some few years back ; I mean, writing it with a minor 
sixth and major seventh, both ascending and descending. The reason of 

ing so is this: the foundation of the major scale is the common chord 
of the tonic, which supplies the first, third, and fifth of the key; of 
the dominant, which supplies the major seventh and second; and of the 
subdominant, which supplies the fourth and sixth. The minor scale is 
formed in a similar manner: from the minor common chord of the tonic, 
which gives the minor third and fifth; the major common chord of the 
dominant, which gives the major seventh and second of the scale, (the 
third of the dominant being always major ;) and the minor common chord 
of the subdominant, which gives the fourth and minor sixth of the scale. 
Here no major sixth or minor seventh is to be found; and strictly speak - 
ing, no major sixth nor minor seventh should be used, though custom has 
somewhat sanctioned their use, and the particular instances in which they 
may be used are noticed in future chapters. The reason which is given 
inst writing the minor scale as it is written in this chapter, viz., that 
the step from the minor sixth to the major seventh is too great, is no reason 
at all; if all the other steps of the ladder or scale were at equal distances, 
there might be some show of sense, but in the mixture of whole tones 
and semitones, I can see no reason why an augmented second should not 
be introduced. This scale may not be so easy to some instruments, and 
to voices, as the old minor scale; therefore, let all those who like it, so 
tice that form of p e, but let them not call it the minor scale. Even 
as a point of practice I deny the old minor scale to be the better, as 
practice is for the purpose of overcoming difficulties, and not of evading 
them.” 

Chap. III,—Of the progression of parts in the Diatonic or 
Strict Style—is little more than a statement of all the rules 
that are to be found in the most orthodox writers on Counter-’ 
point, of all ages, very clearly illustrated with examples. But 
we must particularly commend the treatment of the subject of 
False Relation, a fault which is too carelessly committed by 
many modern musicians, and one that, despite their laws 
against it, disfigures the works of many of the vocal composers 
of the middle ages, to the extent of rendering them in many in- 
stances difficult of performance, and, we scruple not to say, hi- 
deous in effect. What can be more offensive than to have one 
voice singing flat B, at the same time as, or at best immediately ' 
after, another has quitted a natural B? And yet how, almost un- 
exceptionably, does this occur in the writings of the masters 
to whom we allude! Byrd, Tallis, Weelkes, Wilbye, Gibbons, 
in the midst of their manifold and most manifest beauties, 
abound in this fault to a habit, and this is a striking argument, 
if one be wanting, of the insufficiency of the study of music 
merely from examples, without continual reference to a stand- 
ard by which to test them—for we learn to tolerate, to admire, 
even to imitate, the most repulsive things of a great author ; 
blinded as we must be, not only by his reputation, but by our 
own admiration, of his more frequent beauties. ‘ Notes are 


falsely related,” says Dr. Day, “ when two notes of the same 
name, but of a different pitch, are either sounded together, or 
in such succession on the ear, as to confuse, either the pro- 
gression of the parts, or the key in which such progression 
may be.” The rules against this are succinct and perfectly 
consistent with practice. 


(To be continued.) 
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Provincial, 


Mancurstrr, Nov. 29.—The Hargreaves Choral Society “ere a grand 
concert (GRAND, because with an orchestra and cherus) on Thursday, the 
27th. The band, led by Mr. Seymour, formed the Overtures to 
Anacreon and Guillaume Tell. Mdlle Schloss, the Misses Williams, Herr 
Goldberg and Mr. Burnett (of the London Royal Academy, some time— 
like Mr. Seymour, his fellow-student, int hat institution—settled in Man- 
chester). Madame Dulcken was the pianist, and played a Concerto 
of Beethoven with orchestra, and a Fantasia of Thalberg. The au- 
dience was brilliant and crowded, 


On Monday, Sir Henry Bishop delivered his third lecture at the Athe- 
nzum, on the lyric drama, to a numerous audience. The subject of 
which comprised the progress of secular musi¢ in Italy during the 18th 
century, and the encouragement of the lyric drama at Venice. He showed 
the improvement in lyrical poetry during that period, and after speaking 
of the genius of the various German composers as well as those of the 
Neapolitan school, concluded by describing the origin and first use of 
introductions and finales. —On Thursday he delivered bh is fourth lecture, 
commencing with the secular music of Germany, the revolution in its 
style, and the perfecting of the lyric drama by Gluck, Haydn, Martini, 

ozart, and others., The next lecture, on the secular drama of France, 
will be delivered on Monday Evening next. 


The fame of Madame Szepanoski, as a piano-forte player, had reached 
our ears, but we did not anticipate tle thusical treat we enjoyed at 
her concert given yesterday evening at the Atheneum. Mad. S. may 
fairly claim the highest distinction in her profession. Her husband, Mr. 
Szepanoski, has also rare musical talents: on the guitar, he plays with 
matchless skill; and as a violoncello performer he is more than respecta- 
ble. _Madame Szepanoski played Thalberg’s Fantasia on Russian airs, 
and Liszt’ Chant d’ Amour, Mr. Szepanoski, on theguitar, played a Mor- 
ceau Fantastique on Spanish airs, a Fantasia on La Normandie,” and 
some brilliant variations. All these are from his own pen, and show that 
he is a composer of merit. The concert was aided by the talents of Mrs. 
Winterbottom, Mr. Burnett, and Mr. W. H. Grattan, as conductor. A 
second concert is announced for Tuesday evening next. 


Bramineuam, Nov. 30.—Mr. Pearsall has announced his intention to 
give his popular musical illustrations, at Dee’s Royal Hotel, next 
Thursday evening. The entertainment, in addition to the musical part, 
consists of anecdotes and biographical sketches of some of the great com. 
posers, 

The concert given by the Misses Smith, for the benefit of the General 
Hospital, took place on Thursday evening; the body of the hall was 
crammed, and the side-galleries were filled. At least-one half of the 
pieces were encored. Both ladies possess eminent vocal abilities, They 
were accompanied by their brother, Mr. F. Smith, whose acquirements as 
a pianist are considerable. The band of Enniskillen Dragoons performed 
several overtures. The ladies give another concert next Thursday, for 
the benefit of the General Dispensary. 


CantTersory.—(From our own correspondent.) Our old-established 
Catch Club re-opened for the winter season (the 66th) on Wednesday, 
Oct. 1st, when a good programme was presented to the members and 
visitors. The overtures to the Occasional Oratorio and ‘‘ Italiana in 
Algieri,”” with “ Die Elfin’? Waltzer, by Labitzky, for full orchestra, 
were executed in a spirited manner, under the leadership of Mr. H. 
Palmer, who has this season taken the post which had been occupied for 
upwards of forty years by the late leader, Mr. Goodban. Signor Picca- 
luga and daughters executed some Instrumental trios, &e., and Miss 
Goldsmith and Signora Piccaluga were happy in their songs. The rest 
of the Vocal pieces went off with eclat, and the audience separated at 
11 o’clock pleased with their entertainment. 


The concert at the old Club on Wednesday, Oct. 8, reflected great 
credit on the performers generally. The Instrumental pieces were exe- 
cuted in a manuer seldom surpassed by a provincial band, and the songs 
(by Miss Goldsmith and Mr. Stroud), and glees, were well given and 
received with enthusiasm. 


Liverroot, (Nov. 29.)--Miss Whitnall’s concert, at the theatre, was 
fashionably: and numerously attended. The vocalists were Maile. 
Schloss, the Misses Williams, Miss Whitnall, Herr Goldberg, Mr. J.S. 
Reeves, and Mr. John Parry. The instrumentalists were Mad. Dulcken, 
(pianoforte) and Mr. Carte (Boehm Flute.) There were several encores, 
and the concert, which concluded at midnight, gave general satisfaction. 
Miss Whitnall is likely to be a considerable gainer by the speculation. 





Miscellaneous. 
Society or Barrise Musicrans.—The fourth concert came 


off on Monday evening, the 24th ult., before a numerous 
audience, in Erat’s Harp Saloon. We insert the programme - 


Duet, “ The wandering wind,” Miss Pyne and Miss 


L. Pyne (their first appearance at these Concerts) E. J. Lopgr. 
Sone, ‘‘ May Dew,” Miss Pyne ...:...... W. SremnDALE Bennet. 
Sonata in A, Pianoforte, (MS.) first time of performs 

ance, Mr. Walter C. Macfarren,............. We C. MACFARREN. 
Quanret, in F, No. 2, (MS.) two Violins, Tenor, 

and Violoncello, Messrs. Parry, H.Wheatley, Wes- 

lake, and W. Lovell Phillips ............ CHaries E. SrerHans. 
Sone, “ Yarico to her Lover,” Miss L. Pyne...... Hiren. 
Texzetro, Miss Pyne, Miss L. Pyne, and Mr. Cal- 

kin, “ Ti prego, 0 Padre.”.....0..se00ivecese 
Granp Sexrour, Op. 30, Pianoforte, Flute, Clari- 

net, Harn, Bassoon, and Doubdle Bass; Miss Cal- 
kin, Messrs. Clinton, Key, Caleott, Winterbottom 

(his first appearance at these Concerts), and C. 

Severn... ccosiccccceccevescvevvecsacresecce ONGEOWs 
The Vocal Music aecompanied on the Pianoforte by Mr. J. W. Davison. 

Director for the Evening, Mr. H. Brinley Richards. 


Mozart’s quartet was admirably performed, and was the more 
welcome since it gave Mr. Patey the amende for his own dis- 
appointment and that of his friends, at the third concert, 
owing to the non-performance of Spohr’s Nonetto, in whieh 
he was to have sustained the first violin. Edward Loder’s 
exquisite duet was charmingly sung by the Misses Pyne— 
deservedly favorites with the concert-going public, and worthy 
pupils of the excellent Sir George Smart. Miss Pyne, in the 
ever-fresh and sparkling ‘‘ May dew,” of Sterndale Bennett, 
(who deserves scolding for not refreshing our musical dearth 
with many such cooling drops), won applause, alike by her 
unaffected style and her faultless conception of the song. 
Walter Macfarren’s new sonata has raised him another step 
in the estimation of his brother professors. It is a work of 
fancy and a work of thought. Though it be less passionate 
than its predecessor in C sharp minor; it is more compact and 
less discursive. The movements that afforded us more parti- 
cular gratification, were the first, in A major, an Allegro Mode- 
rato of tranquil character, and replete with expressive melodic 
phrases and elegant passages—the Scherzo, in F sharp minor, 
which is full of wild character and developed with great com- 
pleteness—and the Finale, in the original key, Allegretto 
Vivace, which, though somewhat deficient in phraseologic 
beauty, is well designed, and sustained with great facility and 
untiring energy to the end. The slow movement, a Remanza, 
in D flat, Andante con moto, has not sufficient of originality to 
trike the attention, or of intrinsic beauty to charm the ear. 
It evinces nevertheless some excellent points, and is well 
written throughout. ‘The progress made by Walter Mac- 
farren, though in a great measure due to the admirable in- 
structions of his brother, Mr. G. A. Macfarren—decidedly one 
of the foremost-professors of harmony, counterpoint, and com- 
position, now living—reflects infinite credit on his own indefa- 
tigability and zeal. If he do not eventually attain a place 
among the highest, he will only have himself to blame, since 
that he is naturally gifted can hardly be denied. Walter 
Macfarren studies the pianoforte under Mr. W. H. Holmes, 
and that he could not possibly do better was evinced by the 
extraordinary improvement which his playing of Monday 
night evinced, since we last heard him at these concerts. We 
have now, in place of uncertainty, finish—in the place of ex- 
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aggeration, true expression—in the place of a scholar’s wan- 
derings, a master’s style. The plaudits bestowed on the 
sonata were as well merited as they were zealous and unani- 
mou. Mr. Stephens’s second quartet has already been favor- 
ably noticed by us. It improves upon hearing, and may be 
now reckoned an established favorite with the habitues of the 
Society. It was played with great energy and effect, by 
Patey, H. Wheatley, Weslake and Lovell Phillips. Himmel’s 
expressive song was rendered with great feeling and dis- 
crimination by Miss L. Pyne, and Curschman’s trio could 
hardly have been better sung. Mr. Calkin, who has greatly 
improved, gave an air by Bellini, with the best taste, to his 
own accompaniment. Onslow’s Seztuor .is a clever but la- 
boured effort. It was brilliantly sustained, however, by Miss 
Calkin, one of the Society’s most accomplished pianists, and 
herable co-operators. Altogether this concert was one of 
the most attractive of the season. Sterndale Bennett plays at 
the fifth and Charles Horsley at the sixth concerts. 


Mg. Cuement Wuite.—This gentleman’s engagement at 
Northampton, to perform Irish characters, proved eminently 
successful. As.a humourist, and an actor full of natural 
vivacity, he will take rank among our foremost low comedians. 
He is at present fulfilling an engagement at Daventry, and 
will subsequently proceed to Plymouth, to which place he is 
also led by professional avocatiuns, 


Epinsurex.— Miss Cushman’s engagement has been a 
triumph for the theatre. Miss Matthews, a vocalist of talent, 
well known to the London concerts, has been acting and 
singing here with great success. The local papers speak of her 
in terms of high encomium, and the most flattering hopes have 
been predicted of her future career. Miss Matthews has been 
recently elected an associate of the Society of British 
Musicians. 


Miss Dotsy,—Private letters inform us that the success 
of thischarming English vocalist, at Leipsic, has been of a 
most decided character. She has sung at two or three of the 
Gewandhaus concerts, directed by Dr. Mendelssohn and Gade, 
and the local journals speak of her in flattering terms of en- 
comium. Weare not surprised at this—the Germans, and 
Dr. Mendelssohn especially, have never been behind hand in 
appreciating the musical talent of Great Britain. An extract 
from a Leipsic journal will be found elsewhere. 


Metornonic Society.—A crowded audience assembled at 
Blagrove’s Rooms, on Monday, to hear The Creation, which 
was exceedingly well performed as regarded the vocalists— 
the Society must revise its list of amateurs, to whom it 
allows places in the orchestra. The oboes and bassoons, in 
particular, contrived to place Haydn’s effects in constant jeo- 
pardy. The places of these and others should be supplied by 


professional hands. If the Society has given up its meetings” 


in Store street (as is reported) it behoves it to look with 
double care into these matters. The vocalists were Miss 
Lockey, Mrs. A. Newton (late Miss Ward), and Miss Hincks 
—Messrs. Collet, Lockey, and Kench. Miss Lockey’s deli- 
very of “‘ With verdure clad,” was excellent. Mrs. A. New- 
ton, in “ Marvellous works,” sang with much spirit, and ob- 
tained well-merited applause. Mr. Lockey left nothing to be 
wished in his delivery of “In native worth,” for which he 
would have been encored, but for his supporters in the 
orchestra. 
** Call you that, backing your friends ? 

Mr. Kench gave his share of the music very effectively. We 
must not forget Miss Hincks, a very young lady, with a 
pretty voice, @ face to match, and a profusion of raven locks, 















We must leave the reader to choose among three such power- 
ful claims to notice. Miss Hincks will sing very nicely when 
she is less nervous, but as nervousness, in one so young, is 
rather a good than a bad sign, and a fault, moreover, to which 
time will bring a certain cure, we may congratulate the So- 
ciety on having obtained, in this lady, a decided acquisition. 
The choruses were delivered, as they always are here, with 
great neatness and precision. J.G. 


Evenines with THe Great Composers.—Mr. Lincoln's 
first evening, on Tuesday night, at the Western Literary 
Institution, attracted a numerous and highly respectable 
audience, who were eager to listen and be instructed. Haydn 
was the subject, Mr. Lincoln’s remarks, though necessarily 
brief, were interesting and just. The musical illustrations, 
and by whom they were supported, may be seen in the follow- 
ing programme :— 

PART I. 
First Movement of a Violin Quar- { Messrs. Dando, Goffrie, Hill, and 
beth ccrccscoccccvcccccsccces H. Banister. 
“ O tuneful Voice” 4......++++. Miss Cubitt. 
First Movement of a Sonata (Piano [ yy. y incoln 

OrEe) rccccccccecvcccccccecs ; : 
whet ? Saper vorrei” - Miss Lincoln and Mr. Lockey. 
Canzonet .....eeeseeee+ eoeeeee Miss Lincoln. 

First Movement of a Sonata (Piano . , 
Sorte and Violin).......eseeeee eo ee even resi ‘ 
iss Lincoln, Miss Cubitt, Mr. 
Vocal Quartett ..ccsesesccccess Lockey, and Herr Kroff , 


. { Messrs. Dando, Goffrie, Hill, and 
Slow Movement—Scherzo—andTrio ney ’ ' 


Chorus of Furies, from the Opera of ‘‘ Orfeo e Euridice.’’ 
PART II. 


Song, from ** Orfeo’ .....+00+++. Mr. Lockey. 
Kyrie, froma Mass ............ Miss Lincoln and Chorus. 
Adagio, from the “* Passione,’, (Vio- | Messrs. Dando, Goffrie, Hill, and 
Hin Quartett) .cccscccavcccces Banister. 
Air, “ With verdure clad"? ...... Miss Lincoln. 
Song, from the ** Seasons’’ Herr Kroff. 
“ 
Song and Chorus from Seasons, “A \ neieg Lincoln and Chorus. 


wealthy Lord” ......ccecssee 
Finale—Trio and Chorus, from the { Solos by Miss Cubitt, Mr. Loc- 
o6.ve'en te key, and Herr Kroff. 


Seasons 
The vocalists exerted themselves to admiration. Miss Lincoln 
was encored in the ‘‘ Mermaid” canzonet, and Mr. Lockey in 
the song from Orfeo—a superb composition. The movements 
from the 79th quartet, the finest from the pen of Haydn, were 
excellently played, and listened to with breathless attention. 
Mr. Lincoln, as pianist, sustained his task right well. He 
performed the movement from the E flat sonata with great 
energy, and in the sonata for violin, with Mr. Goffrie, who 
played with great spirit and neatness of execution, was no less 
successful. We only regretted the brevity of Mr. Lincoln’s 
critical and historical remarks, and the unfortunate necessity 
of presenting fragments, instead of entire compositions. We 
could well have enjoyed the quartet or either of the sonatas 
entire. The chorus of furies from Orfeo, though vastly inferior 
to Gluck in dramatic conception, is a fine composition, and 
was rendered by the singers with ‘accuracy and zeal. Mr. 
Lincoln justly observed, with regard to Haydn, that the pre- 
dominant characteristic of that great master’s nature was 
calmness, and that he lacked depth and intensity of passion. 
He was, nevertheless, a great master, and no mistake, and Mr. 
Lincoln gave his intelligent audience a tolerably good notion 
of his pretensions, as far as his limited resources would allow. 
We observed Mr. and Mrs. Moscheles, Miss Orger, Mr. No- 
vello, Mr. F. B. Jewson, and other professors of eminence, 
among the audience. The next evening, with Cherubini, is 
for Tuesday, Dec. 9th. 
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Miss Dotsy.—(Eztracted from the “Musikalischen Zeitung,” 
Leipsic.)—By the delivery of her solos at this concert, Miss 
Dolby has gained still more favor with the public. Her 
singing throughout was noble and beautiful, and acquired in- 
dividual and zealous applause. Although the air of Persiani, 
from its trivial character, offered little opportunity for the 
“ characteristic” in delivery, Miss Dolby produced from it all 
the effect possible, and especially developed tenderness and 
grace, to an extent which, until now, we had not observed in 
her singing. The two Scotch songs, particularly, met with 
enthusiastic applause, from their simple yet peculiar melodies, 
and not less from the deep feeling with which they were deli- 
vered by Miss Dolby. 


Ausion Hatt, Hammersmira.—On Wednesday evening, 
the 26th ult., Mr. Wrighton, the vocalist, gave a concert 
here, which was numerously and respectably attended. The 
vocalists were, Miss Rainforth, Miss Cubitt, Miss M. B. 
Hawes, Mr. Wrighton, and Mr. Machin, who were res- 
pectively encored in one or more of their songs, there being 
no fewer than nine encores during the evening. Mr. G. 
Case executed solos for the violin and concertina. Mr. F. B. 
Jewson, the conductor, besides accompanying the songs and 
solos, performed a Notturno, by Dohler, and the Marche 
D'Isly, by Leopold de Meyer, on the pianoforte, in the most 
brilliant style, and was complimented by loud and unanimous 
plaudits from all present. ‘The concert, throughout, afforded 
the highest gratification, and was altogether creditable to Mr. 
Wrighton, the clever and spirited entrepreneur—who, by the 
way, is wonderfully improved in his singing. 

Leopotp pe Meyer at tue Tasernacir.—(New York, 
Nov. 8.)—The concert of this admirable pianist took place last 
night. The large room of the Tabernacle was certainly 
crowded and doubtless will be crammed again if L. de Meyer 
gives another concert next week. We are sorry it is not 
possible for us to speak to day of this great musical treat, but 
though we cannot give an account of the performances we are 
able to say what pieces were played. ‘These were the new 
Russian Airs, which are Russian only by name and are in 
reality the composition of L. de Meyer ;* the Carnival of 
Venice ; the Overture to William Tell, and the famous Marche 
Marocaine. Those who have heard Liszt in the Overture to 
William Tell will be abie to judge how astonishing is L. de 
Meyer: and they will listen with curiosity to the Carnival of 
Venice, so often played here by Ole Bull and Vieuxtemps. 
For real amateurs it is more than’ an ordinary treat, it is 
matter of study and observation.—(Anglo American,) 

Moscuxxes.—This distinguished pianist and composer has 
returned to London with his family. He has been lately 
sojourning in Paris, where he has produced a great sensation by 
a new composition, in the form of a symphony for two per- 
formers on the pianoforte. This was executed by the author 
and Charles Hallé, before nearly all the celebrated artists in 
Paris—and subsequently at the court, before their Majesties 
the King and Queen of the French, by Mr. Moscheles and his 
clever daughter, Miss Julia Moscheles. The illustrious audi- 
tors expressed their august satisfaction in the most flattering 
terms. 

Mr. Jutran Avams.—This popular pianist, who has won 
“ golden npinions” throughout his recent tour in the provinces, 
is now on a professional visit to Dublin, and will probably re- 
turn to Manchester in a few weeks, when the music-loving 
people of this town will have a public opportunity of appre- 
ciating his highly-cultivated talents.—Manchester Times. 





® This is untrueBrother Jonathan ! 





Junuren’s Conczats.—We have little to record but crowded 
houses. Miss and Master Day have played a second and 
third time with increased success. Lazarus, Kenig, &c. have 
played solos with immense applause. The first movement of 
Spohr’s Power of Sound—fragments of the C minor of Beeth- 
oven, and the overtures to La Gazza Ladra, Guillaume Tell, 
&e., &c., have formed interesting items in the various pro- 
grammes. The Naval Quadrilles of Jullien create a nightly 
commotion, which may be heard in the rival theatre at Drury 
Lane. And thus all goes on with uninterrupted prosperity, 

Dr. Westey anp Tug York Orcan.—In a letter addressed 
to the Liverpool Mail, of November 29, Dr. Wesley thus 
speaks of the great organ in the York Minster :— 

“ Of the qualities of the organ at York Minster, I do not choose to 
trust myself to speak. I will only say, that were I the organist, and the 
Dean and Chapter gave me the choice of a small, rationally-built organ, 
of the best quality, of the price of 5002. I would infinitely prefer it to the 
present HUGE one, which might, with every permission on my part, be de- 
posited in the bed of the river Ouse.” 

What will our York friends say to this summary condem- 
nation, from the most celebrated of our English organists ? 

Socizry or Bairish Musictans.—The following Candi- 
dates were admitted associates at the General Meeting, on 
Thursday, the 27th ult.:—Mr. H. Hill, Mr. H. Charles Ba- 
nister, Mr. Walter Packer, Mr. F. Quinton, Mr. F. G. Prat- 
ton, Mr. S. J. Noble, Miss M. L. Matthews, Mrs. G. Plum- 
mer, Miss Mc’Korkell, Miss Kate Loder, Mr. Oliver May, 
Mr. H. C. Lunn, Mr. Alfred Mellon, Mr. Henry Nicholson, 
Miss C. A. Soane, Miss Eliza Ward, Miss A. Thornton, Mr. 
Crozier, Mr. E, W. Thomas, Mr. James Bennett, Mr. F. H. 
Bodda, Mr. James Waddell, Mr. F. Cox, Mr. T. Baker, and 
Mr. Daniel Spillane. Mr, B. Wells, formerly associate, was 
elected amember. At the proposition of Mr. Macfarren, se- 
conded by Mr. Graves, after much discussion, pro and con, 
the law relating to the annual dinner, was expunged from 
the code. At the suggestion of Mr. Tutton, seconded by 
Mr. H. J. Banister, a new law was passed, which renders it 
imperative on members desirous of remodelling or abolishing 
the old laws, or of proposing new ones, to give notice to 
the Secretary, fourteen days or more, before the general half- 
yearly meeting, so that he may have time to apprise the mem- 
bers of any such intention. ‘This was carried unanimously, 
Sir George Smart supported the office of chairman, with his 
usual urbanity and business-like habits. There were present 
at the meeting, Messrs. Charles Horsley, G. A. Macfarren, 
Willy, Thirlwall, H. Gattie, H. B. Richards, R. Barnett, J. 
W. Davison, F. B. Jewson, Stephens (brothers), Graves, 
Calkin, H. J. Westrop, Clinton, Tutton, H, J. Banister, 
G. J. Baker, Sir George Smart, &c. &c. &e. 

Manuetm.—An English lady recently writing from Man- 
heim, in Germany, says:—‘‘ We went with Miss R. to the 
opera—going at six, coming out at eight, and paying a shil- 
ling—this is not much either of dissipation or extravagance, 
Here it is common for young ladies to go quite alone to the 
boxes when they have seats for the season, and you see the 
maids waiting for them at the door, with cloaks and um. 
brellas, as if they had only been to a neighbour's to tea— 
yet it is a very good theatre, and you enter through a guard 
of soldiers.” 

Victor1a Rooms, (Bristol.)—Considerable improvements 
are about to be made in these rooms. A new orchestra, 
giving accommodation for 170 performers, will be erected ; 
and sufficient sitting-room for about 1400 persons will be pro- 
vided; the seats at the sides and the end, will be raised, so as 
materially to increase the comfort of the auditors.—(Great 
Western Advertizer.) 
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Avvertisements, 


EVENINGS WITH THE GREAT COMPOSERS. 


The success which has attended the Lectures delivered by Mr. Henry Lincoln, at 
various Literary Institutions, led to the inference that there is a large body of intel- 
aa persons desirous of becoming acquainted with the Great Works of the Great 

ters. Mr. Lincoln therefore proposes to give a series of 
Lectures, with Musical Illustrations, at the Western Institution, 
Leicester Square, and to devote the Evenings of the 


9th, to 16th, to and 23d Dec. to 
Cherubini. Cimarosa, Mendelssohn. 
Tickets, 2s. for each Evening, may be had at the Institution; and Reserved Seats» 


fe 
3s, of Mr. Lincoln, 9, Upper John-street, Golden-Square. 





Tuesday, December 9, 


CHERUBINI. 
ILLUSTRATIONS. 
PART I. 
RED 60.sicicccssexvcenstents suseeses Miss Duvat, 
ee TT ee ee Miss Lincotn aud Miss Dovat. 


Two Canons—“ Perfida Clori” and “ st Miss Lincoty, Miss Duvat, and Mr. 
° Rey nl oh 7 Sud Vhovies vo dbbe a Lockey. 

t Movement of a Quartet, arrang 

for two performers on the Pianoforte } Miss OxceR and Mr. Lincoun. 


Miss Lincoun, Clarinet obligato Mz. 
AVE Maria ....ccrsccccgccccccersccgepes Waa 
Trio—*“ Et incarnatus” .......cscceseee s ee fag gy Lockey, and Mr. 
Chorus—* Gloria.” 
PART It. 
Song from the Opera of ‘‘ Lodoiska”.... Herr Krorr. 
Song from ‘ L’Hotellerie Portugaise” .. Miss LincoLn. 


ae deux Journeos,” Piano- Miss Oncrr and Mz. Lincoty 
BPG in dd ndcbee 40-005 oheppaccertas ss r 5 
Selections from ‘‘ Les deux Journees”— 

Song—Mkr. J. A. NovELLo. 

Duet—Miss Lincotn and Mr. Lockey. 

Chorus, with Solos by Miss Lincotn and Miss Dvvat, 


Triofrom  Paniska”........seses0000 (Mioogss. roe Bevan, poate 
” 188 LincoLn, Mr. Lockey, 3, A, 
Quartet from “ Ali Baba”......... geeee { Novet1o, and Hes Knorr, 


Finale—March and Chorus from “ Medea,” 
TO COMMENCE AT EIGHT O'CLOCK. 





MR. BRAHAM 


Has the honour to announce that he will give a 


GRAND CONCERT, 
At the ST. JAMES’S THEATRE, on WEDNESDAY, DEC. 10, 
Assisted by Miss Maria B. Hawes, the Misses Williams, Miss Hobbes, Miss 


Cubitt, Messrs. Charles and Hamilton Braham, and Mr. Lindley, who will accom- 
pany Mr. Braham on the violoncello in “ Gentle airs.” 


Conductor, Mr. Charles Blagrove, 
Private Boxes, 2] 2s.; lt lls. 6d. Stalls, 63,; Boxes, 5s.; Pit, 3s,; Gallery Stalls, 
2s. 6d.; Gallery, ls. 6d. Tobe had at the Music Shops; at thc Theatre; and of 
Mr. Braham, 5, Gloucester-road, Hyde-park-gardens. To commence at half-past 
seven. 





MUSICAL PRESENTS. 


The Scores of Beethoven’s, Haydn’s, and Mozart’s Symphonies, Operas, Masses, 
Quintetts, Quartetts, and Overtures, &c. i. e Beethoven’s nine Symphonies, 
ditto four Overtures, ten first Quartetts; ditto Operas 127 and I3l, three Quintetts, 
and hig Septett; Haydn’s eighty-three Quartetts ; Mozart’s ten ditto ; six Quintetts; 
Beethoven’s two grand Masses, Haydn’s first six ditto, Weber’s ditto, Mozart’s 
ditto, and his grand Operas. These editions, which are the best, have been care- 
fully selected by Mr. R. Cocks during his tour in Germany.—London: sold by R, 
Cocks and Co., 6, New Burlington-sireet, Music-sellers to the Queen, 





Just Published, 


MISS MOUNSEY’S SIX SONGS, 


COMPOSED EXTRESSLY 


For the Benefit of the Royal Society of Female Musicians. 


Priepdship’s Flower... .ccccccccccccocces 20 
DO Op ai ie li ec becscestecesves 20 
The Lady’s Message .......cecccsssesesses 20 
CEC, ot octnasbeeneees asanoreaeeae 20 
The Monthly Rose ......csscccsscccsssee 20 
Meg Merrilies Song ....... Cevcceee qeeces 20 


R, Ox.jviER’s Royal Musical Repository, 41 and 42, {New Bond Stteet. 





ROYAL MUSIC INSTITUTION, 


AND 


PIANOFORTE SALOON, 
No. 6, NEW BURLINGTON STREET, LONDON, 
(Late the Mansion of the Dowager Countess of Cork and Orrery). 


R, COCKS AND CO, 
Emporters an¥ Publishers of Foreign Music 
BY APPOINTMENT 
To Her Most Gracious Majesty, 

Beg most segertery to announce to their numerous Patrons, the 
Nobility, the Musical Profession, and the Public, that their Stock of 
Pianofortes by the first Makers, and also those of their own make, are 
now ready for inspection, for sale or hire, R. Cocks and Co,, parti- 
cularly beg to recommend their Piccolo and Semi-Cottage Pianofortes to 
the especial notice of the Public generally, as being elegant, fashionable, 
and much-admired Instruments, peculiarly adapted as an Accom- 
paniment for Vocalists; possessing a tone, sweet and melodious, with 
power equal to instruments of much larger size. Their portableness 
renders them desirable for small rooms and cabding in ships, 

These Instruments have been tested by many eminent Professors, who 
pronounce them to be perfect gems; and such attention has been ob- 
served in securing first-rate workmen, in the selection of sound and well- 
seasoned materials, in the superior finish, and to the roundness and 
brilliancy of tone, that they cannot fail to give universal satisfaction; 
the main object being to furnish a Goop instrument at a MODERATE 
Price. They are warranted to stand well in any climate, and if not 
approved, may be exchanged (with the exception only of those made to 
special order), if returned to the manufactory, free of expenge, within 
six months from the time of delivery. 

N.B. To prevent mistakes, the number of the instrument (according to the following 
list) should be stated, 
No.1. Rosewood Semi-Cottage os Piccolo, 
Ogee front, with brass string plate, height 3 feet 9, 
width 3 feet 10, with carved ornaments and mould- 
ings on doors, French polished........6} Ocraves .. 44 


No. 2. Mahogany Semi-Cottage or Piccolo. 
Ogee front, with brass string plate, height 3 feet 9, 
width 3 feet 10, with carved ornaments and mould- 
ings on doors, French polished ......,.6$ Octavzs .. 40 


No, 3. Rosewood Cottage, 
Ogee front, with brass string plate, height 4 feet 2, 
width 3 feet 10, with carved ornaments and mould- 
ings on doors, French polished,..,....6$ Octaves ., 45 


No. 4. Mahogany Cottage. 
Ogee front, witn brass string plate, height 4 feet 2, 
width 3 feet 10, with carved ornaments aud mould- 
ings on doors, French polished.......,63 Octaves .. 42 


No, 5. Mahogany Semi-Cottage or Piccolo, 
Square front, circular corners, with brass string plate, 
height 3 feet 8, width 3 feet 10, French polished 
64 Ocraves .. 30 


No. 6. Rosewood Cylinder Front Semi-Cottage, 
With brass string plate, height 3 feet 9. width 3 feet 
10, French polished ..........+00+..6$ Ocraves .. 38 


No. 7, Mahogany Piccola Cylinder Front, 
With brass string plate, height 3 feet 9, width 3 feet 
10, French polished .......+.++0+00+6$ Octaves .. 36 


N.B. It will be found, on comparison, that the above Instruments claim a su- 

riority over those now so frequently offered to the Public as cheap Pigno- 

ortes, inasmuch as the latter are for the most part made for a cheap market, 

and of very inferior materials ; while, on the other hand, those of R. Cocks 

and Co, are manufactured of the best materials that can be produced, upon their 

own Premises, and under their immediate inspection; and they very respect- 

fully iavite the Profession and Musical Public to view their Factory and Estab- 
lishment, 6, New Burlington Street. 


PIANOFORTES AND HARPS TAKEN IN EXCHANGE, ALSO TO BE 
LET ON HIRE. 
The whole of R. Cocks and Co.’s Catalogues of their extensive and valuable Stock 
of Foreign and English Musical Publications to be had on application, gratis, Care 
must be taken to describe for what Instrument the Catal is required. 


N.B, In a few weeks will be published (to be had gratis) a Catalogue com: 
the most valuable Compositions of the great German prs ym mad 





for all Instruments, selected with care by Mr, R. Cocks during his tour through 
the States of Germany, whom m ; " 
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JUST PUBLISHED, 
Price 12s. 
A TREATISE ON HARMONY, 


BY 
ALPRED DAY. 
Cramer Beare & Co., 201, Regent Street, and 67, Conduit Stre et 


“ A careful perusal of this work has convinced us that it is built upon a most 
philosophical view of the subject, and that ifitstem the strong tide of prejudice 
which always a the progress of any new theory in art or science, it will 

ee beneficial effect on the study and practice of musical com- 


ee 
ling to 


pens be extended. One great point as a facility for study is the new system 
of thorough bass employed ; it is of course only of secondary importance in a 
work which aims at a t oroagh reform and development of the principles of the 
science,—still we are satisfied that it will become serviceable in the study of 


music.”—Morning Post. 


NEW MUSIC, 


Publisher, T. Prowse, 13, Hanway Street. 


ONE LOOK FROM THEE, 


(Ballad) price 2s., written by Shirley C, Brooks, ‘the music composed for 
and sun Signor Ferrari, and dedicated to Mrs, Sadd, of Caterham, by 
CLEMENT WHITE, composer of the highly popular Duett, “Tell Sister Tell.” 


WILL THE YEARS RETURN NO MORE ? 


(Song) e 2s., the poetry written and inscribed to his friend Shepherd Wilson, 


‘+ ws ridge Bank, Cumberland, by Jonathan Percy Douglas, ; the music by 


C. NICHOLSON’S Flute Manufactory, 13, Hanway Street. 





To be published by Subscription, 
Price 5s., 


A SONATA POR THE PIANO-FORTE, 


Composed by F. NORTON ERITH. 


Persons on Copies are solicited to forward their name and address as 
oar as possible to the author, at his residence, 1, Forefield Place, Lyncombe, 
ath. 





Just Published, 


BY 
CRAMER, BEALE, & 00, 
201, REGENT STREET, and 67, CONDUIT STREET, 
The Music in the Grand Opera of 


MARITANA. 


As performed at the Tazatre Roya, Drury Lanz, 


THE WORDS BY 


E. FITZBALL, 
The Music by W. Vincent Wallace. 


PIANOFORTE ARRANGEMENTS : 


The Favorite Airs arranged by Burrowes, 3 Books, each 4s. 

Ditto, ditto, with Flute Accompaniments, each 5s, 

The Overture, 38. 6d. ’ 

“ There is a Flower that Bloometh,” arranged by C. Chaulieu, 2s. 6d. 
* Scenes that are Brightest,” arranged by ditto, 2s. 6d. 

Fantasia, by Moscheles. 





N.B. Other arrangements in the press. 





DEDICATED TO THE QUEEN. 
JOHN BARNETT’S NEW VOCAL SCHOOL, 


Consistiug of a series of original and progressive Exercises, calculated to facilitate 
and sae exgiotions seserding te the modern style of vocalisation, both Italian 
and English. To which are appended fixed laws/and géneral rules for the attain- 


ment and regulation of style, Price 21s. 





THALBERG AND DOHLER, 
Just Published, 
THALBERG’S FANTASIA 
On Airs from 1] Barbiere di Siviglia, price 5s. 
DOHLER’S VALSE BRILLIANT. Edited by William Hutchins Calicott. Op 
56, price 8s. 


London : ADDISON and HODSON, 210, REGENT STREET, 
Where may be had Tickets for the olossum,—F amily Tickets to admit four, 16s. 





Second Edition, Price Two Shillings 
POPULAR BALLAD, 


eé 
LOVE NOW!” 
“Oh! Life is too short to be wasted ;’” 


The Poetry by Dr. L., in reply to the Honorable Mrs. Norton’s “ Love Not,” the 
music com and inscribed, by permission, to the most noble the Marquis 6f 
Normandy, by Ricnarp CiArxson, of York. 


Z. T. PURDAY, 45, HIGH HOLBORN. 





NEW AND SUPERIOR EDITIONS. 


Lanner’s Die Kosenden Walzer, Lanner’s Petersbourger Walzer, Lanrier’s Labyr- 
inth Walzer, Labitzy’s Die Elfin Walzer, Strauss’s Deutsche Lust Walzer, Strauss’s 
Annen Polka, Solo’s and Duets, 


Published by Z. T. PURDAY, 45, HIGH HOLBORN, 


who has in course of publication the best. of Lanner’s, Labitzky’s, Strauss’s and 
Schubert’s Waltzes. 


TO MUSICAL AMATEURS AND STUDENTS. 
MR. G. A. MACFARREN 


Has the honour to announce that he receives at his residence 


CLASSES FOR THE STUDY OF HARMONY, 
Including all the branches of 
STRICT COUNTERPOINT AND FREE COMPOSITION. 

To accommodate ils at different of advancement, separate .classes 
are intended to Seiy didicent branches of the science. Separate classes are alse 
formed for Ladies and Gentlemen. 

Each elass limited to Six Pupils. Attendance, once 2 week, for a Lesson of 
two hours. Terms, two guineas per quarter. 

Mr. Macfarren continues to give Private Lessons, and to correct the Compo- 
sitions and Exercises of Country Pupils. 

Apply to Cramer, Beale and Co., 201, Regent-street, or to Mr. Macfarren, 73, 
Berners-street. 


NEW MUSICAL CHRISTMAS PRESENT. 
inderella d, adapted fe wi 
wae) reason, OY Chanite We: Glover aplendiaty Tinastraned in Chess’ ned ~ 
with gold and colours, by Brandard, price 48. — 
London: Leoni, Lee, and Coxhead, 48, Albemarie-street, 
Where may be had 
The Feast of Lanterns, Chinese Divertimento for the pianoforte, with 
beautiful title and gold border, by Brandard, 2s. 6d, 

Night Sto t S descriptive Divertimento for the planoforte, 
es a4 celebrated song, “Fear aot, bak trust in Providence.”—~—The > 
with characteristic title, by Brandard, 2s. 6d. 

The Emperor Napoleon’s March across the %, with elegan 
title a Chnotbiynetn by Brandard, 2s. 6d, on . 
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CLASSICAL PIANOFORTE STUDIES 


PUBLISHED BY WESSEL-& CO. 





Heller (Stephen). Complete Collection of Studies : 
First Set, Op. 16, entitled The Art of Phrasing, 24 Studies 
through all keys, 2nd, entirely revised and augmented 
Edition; in 3 books .......ceccsecceceeeceseeach 6 0 
—— Second Set, Op. 45, 25 Studies introductory to the Art of 
Phrasing, Op.'16, and as a Preparative to the Studies and 
Works of the Modern Composers, in 2 Books .,each 6 0 
Third Set, Op. 46, 30 Etudes Melodiques et‘Prepa- 
ratives, in 3: BoGks ...'.0s000.c6comeescccsnceeenel. 6° @ 
** We strongly recommend these studies, as combiningi the charm of 
beautiful and sensible music, with the utility of admirable exercises for 
a vast number of mechanical difficulties.’’—Musical World. 
Willmers (Rud.) ‘‘ Le Papillon,” Etude —, in C 
' ; p- 37 3 0 
Wolff (Edward) ‘‘ L’art de Pexpression,’’ ded. to the Gon- 
servatoire de Musique of Paris, to serve as Introduction to the 
Studies of Chopin, Op. 10 and 25....in2 books ; Op. 90 each 
24 Improvisations en forme d’Etudes, adopted by the 
Conservatolre of Paris, in 3 books, Op. 100 ......each 7 
Chopin (Fred.) Collection of Studies : 
1. Douze Grandes Etudes, ded. to Liszt and Hiller, cor- 
rected and revised edition, with additional Fingering 
by his pupil, J. Fontana, authorised by the author. 
Op. 10 6 0 
exmmme 2. Idem, ..0.0,00,00,08h0 ade copper segacencg@>-Op. 10 6.40 
Chopin has expressed himself perfectly satisfied with his pupil's 
careful and useful additions. . . |, ' 
———— _ 3. Douze Etudes ....0.c0cscecceesscvcccece Op 25 
mmm 4, Them 2 0 00 p00 00 00 02.00,00,00.00,00 ¥0,00.05 0100. 0CMie aD 
-——— 5. Twenty-four Grand Preludes, through all the keys 
Op. 28 
momen. 6, RUMOURS» 00 00 00 00. 00 00 00 Shpohemmaiseesoc cb URINE 
These celebrated Studies are adopted by the Royal Academies of 
London, Paris, Prague, &c. En 
Czerny “Art de delier les doigts’’ 50 Etudes formant la Con- 
tinuation de 1’Etude dé la Velocité, intended to give 
freedom and extension to the Fingers, 
In 6 books, Op. 740 (or Op. 699) ..+...each 8 0 
Idem, complete in ] volume .......ececeeeeeeess 40 0 
‘The comprehensive nature of the work will at once be seen from this 
synopsis. The perfection with which M. Czerny has achieved his task, 
is the result of his long experience no less than of his extensive musical 
reading, and general acquaintance with whatever relates to the genius 
and capabilities of that instrument of which he is so undoubted a 
master. Those who have profited by the ‘‘ Etude de la Velocite,”’ should 
take the recommendation of M. Czerny, and study the Art de delier les 
Doigts, which he delivers to the world as its successor.’’°—Musical 
World. 
Sloper (Lindsay) Twenty-four Studies, ded. to Stephen Heller, 
in 2 BOOKS 20.0.0 ccccrcccccsccccscece Op 3, each 9 0 
M. Sloper has obtained great success in France both as a Pianist and 
Composer. His compositions, displaying considerable originality and 
elegance, are moreover highly esteemed by one of the first writers of 
the day, M. Stephen Heller. 
Hiller (Ferd.) Twenty-four Grand Studies, adopted by the 
Conservatoire of Paris and the Royal Academy of 
London, ded. to Meyerbeer, and fingered by Cipriani 
Potter, with indications on the style of playing, in 3 
- books, Op. 15, — SO ee ee ee 
ese studies can justly be ranked with r) i 
Heller, he. justly those of Cdopin, Henselt, 
WESSEL AND CO.’S NEW SERIES OF STUDIES, 


“MASTER AND PUPIL,” 


FOR TWO PERFORMERS ON THE PIANO-FORTE, BY 
: Henry Bertini Jeune. 
First Series for Beginners, entitled The Art of Time (L’art de 
Ja Mesure), taught in 25 lessons, 3 books, Op. 169, ......each 5 0 








a 





a oS 





an aon 


0 
0 
0 
0 


This extremely useful work, (in score), by the gifted Bertini has been 
prepared with great care and much reflection, and is eminently calculated 
to impress the young pupil with a proper feeling of rhythm, and pro- 
portionate interest for the beautiful progressions of harmony. 


WESSEL AND CO., 
67, FRITH STREET, CORNER OF SOHO SQUARE. 
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SACRED MUSIC WAREHOUSE, 


69, DEAN STREET, SOHO, AND 24, POULTRY. 





Dedicated by permission, and under the immediate sanction of 
THE REY. JAMES SHERMAN. 


To be published by Subscription, in’ Sixteen Numbers, each One 
Shilling, a New Edition of 


THE SURREY CHAPEL MUSIC. 


This valuable and long esteemed Collection has been carefully examined 
by Mr. D. Heward, and a Committee connected with the Choir of the 
Chapel, by whom every piece of merit in the old Collection has been re- 
tained for the new work ; and to this matter will be added the requisite 
Tunes, Introductory Pieces, Chants, &c., which have been composed 
for, or used by the choir since the former publication. 

The whole of the Harmonies are revised and corrected, and a separate 
accompaniment, arranged for 

THE ORGAN OR PIANOFORTE 


IS ADDED BY 


VINCENT NOVELLO, 
By whom several New Tunes bave been composed expressly for this New 
Edition. 

The Work will consist of eighty-nine Tunes, and twenty-one Pieces 
from the old Collection, and sixty-five additional Tunes, the new Intro- 
ductory Pieces and Chants. 

The Vocal Parts will be printed separately, in 8vo. to correspond with 
each of the Numbers; the price will be 4d. for each Part. The Work 
will be commenced as soon as two hundred and fifty Subscribers’ names 
have been received, and a Number will then appear on the Ist of every 
month, until the 16 Numbers be completed. 


Subscribers’ names are receivéd by Mr. D. Heward, Organist of the Chapel; by Mr. 
Stroud, Bookseller, 163, Blacktriars Road; and Mr. J. Alfred Novello, at the 
London Sacred Music Warehouse, 69, Dean Street, Soho, and 24, Poultry. 





NOVELTY IN MUSIC. 





Just Pusrisnep, 
A PACK OF 


FIFTY-TWO MUSIC CARDS, 
AND BOOK 
Containing a Concise Explanation of the Rudiments and Fundamental 
Principles of the Science of Music: 
With Rules and directions for Playing, from Characters only, th 
following 


INSTRUCTIVE AND ENTERTAINING CAMES, 
VvIZ..— 
No.1. Notation.... +ee.ee Round Game. 
yy 2. Keys orScales ........0+0++. Ditto. 

3. Diatonic Intervals............ For 2 or 3 by Tricks. 
», 4. Time or value of Notes & Rests Round Game. 
5. Harmonyor Fundamental Chords For 2 or 4 by Tricks. 
», 6. Fundamental Sounds.......... For 2 by Tricks. 
» 7 Rule of the Octave .......... For 2 or 4 by Tricks. 


Written, Invented, and Designed, 


FOR THE PURPOSE OF COMBINING INSTRUCTION WITH AMUSE- 
MENT, BY 


THOMAS GOODBAN, 


Author of A Complete Guide to playing the Violin ; Instructions for the 
Pianoforte ; The Rudiments of Music, with progressive Exercises to 
be written upon Slates, &c., 


Price, with Book, complete, 58. 





London : Printed by Tuomas Frost, of Marshall-street, Golden-square, in the 
County of Middlesex, Printer, at his office in Marshall-street, aforesaid, and 
Published by George Purkess, at the ‘‘ Musical World” Office, 60, Dean-street, 
Soho ; where all communications for the Editor are to be addressed, . 
City Agent, W. Strange, Paternoster Row, Thursday, December 4, 1845. 





